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LC] Is an architecture being created? | suppose it is, inevitably. Buildings are being 
built, which of course means that they must take some form. But the thought entering 
into the process is so exterior and so ignorant or unaware of nature—so superficially 
concerned with forms as a style that nothing can really grow out of the circumstances 
except more affectation of styles—the machine-modernistic being the latest affecta- 
tion. | can only see that—such as it is—our architecture bears the same relation to 
the social, political, and economic forces of our time that confusion bears to con- 
fusion or affectation bears to chaos. 

Yes. In a "planned society'’ there would be a restriction upon individual taste. 
And since individual taste is utterly insufficient to develop an architecture this would 
mean not so much loss so far as a creative architecture was concerned. But a formula 
would necessarily be substituted for individual taste and be enforced. What formula? 


*This is the first of a series of articles 
to be written by leading American archi- 
tects, and which will appear in successive 
assues of TREND. Each writer will 
answer, in his own way, a number of 
questions similar to the following which 
Percival Goodman, TREND’S Architect- 
~ural Editor, asked Mr. Wright to answer 
in the accompanying article: 

1. What relation exists between the 
social, political and economic forces of 
our time and the architecture that is 
being created? In a planned society 
would there not be a restriction of indt- 
vidual taste? 

2. What is the future of architecture 
under mass production? or a less general 
way of putting the question would be: 
Mass produced housing on the basis of a 
scientific study of structure, convenience 
and the like seems a most definite posst- 
bility. Mass design of buildings exist 
(the tremendous habitable areas of our 
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skyscrapers equal to many square blocks 
of older type structures and mass designs 
of towns in Russia.) Will not a few 
architects be sufficient to design the type- 
houses? Would architecture become a 
problem of engineering only, with the 
elimination of the individual as artist 
and the substitution of a new industry in 
which the laboratory and the testing ma- 
chine become the symbol and the fact? 

3. Where does the school in Taliesin 
stand, in this connection? (Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s School of Architecture.) 

4. If the answer to question two is 
that “taylorization,” “Machines for living 
in” and the like are mere phrases or 
temporary phases; that the architect as 
artist, as philosopher, will remain— if 
you believe that architecture is an indt- 
vidual expression—, what objection do 
you have to the works called “Inter- 
nationale style”, especially those of Le 
Corbusier? 
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How derived? By whom enforced? Would any formula be nearer the desired source, 
creation? | think not. Russia is an example of the consequences to date. Only as true 
sources of inspiration are open to artists and they are free to work upon the knowl- 
edge of principle they must possess can any people create a living architecture for 
itself. By way of taste would then mean not much more than the personal idiosyncracy. 

And in this organic sense the creative artist has always been more his epoch and 
his people than the epoch and the people are themselves because he is principle— 
articulate. They are not articulate. Nothing therefore that tends to deprive him of 
liberty and facility is wise where anything creative is sought because it must arise 
within the heart and mind of the race. The creative artist has always been, where 
expression in concrete terms is concerned, the heart and mind of his race. A planned 
society putting the artist—in this deeper sense—where he belongs in the plan might 
look for such an architecture in course of time. 


Il. 

Also, under any form of mass, say mass production, Architecture has a future 
only upon the same terms. Therefore the chance of creation in mass production is 
small because the planning and the production would necessarily tend to be merely 
or formally scientific. Or expedient. By merely or formally scientific | mean intellectual 
imagination exercised for its own sake or upon facts as a prime motive. By expedient 
| mean the same thing exercised for profit. ''Realistic." 

| think mass production need be no bar to creative effort if creative effort could 
give direction and control to production. In the present circumstances of capitalistic 
production such might be the case were capitalistic control aware of the need and 
was a fair judge of results. The same condition applies to any other form of society. 

But "Mass design" is no design. No such thing can live. There may be design 
for mass or mass production certainly. But mass design would be only repetition of 
some formula. Design in this sense is precisely what the scientific process mentioned 
in your second question would get: a reiteration of form according to formula with no 
power to so inform the product that the true variety of life necessary to reproduction 
—or vitality—might issue. 

So your question really is, as it seems to me, can individual feelings and ideals 
find individual expression or realization in the mass? And | should say Yes if the 
individual human feelings and ideals came first and the mass came afterward by 
natural addition and multiplication. The Interior Ideal, Development, Reality. If the 
mass is to come first—then how is it to be qualified? By division and substraction from 
without? An unlikely process because who would there be to make either except by 
force? And what and whose force? The exterior ideal again. Enforcement. Realistic. 

A single artist, great enough master of principles, could issue the mandates in 
accord with which a living architecture might function for the mass if enough latitude 
were given the artist and enough competent interpreters could be found to realize 
them. The quality of inspiration however would not be numerical in any case. 

So to eliminate artist individuality as inspiring element in favor of the test tube _ 
and the mechanical laboratory would be to reduce art to an affair of the brain; music 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: Two Perspectives of Projects 
Upper: Mr. Malcolm Willey House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Natural Materials—Brick and Wood) 


Lower: Noble Apartments, Los Angeles, California 


(Steel and Poured Concrete. Copper Corrugated Parapets) 


to mathematics, architecture to engineering, poetry to rhyme, philosophy to intellec- 
tual cerebration, religion to ritual, etc., etc. That is to say to leave the human heart 
and mind, typified by the creative artist, out of its own. 

Now the mathematics of sound might be preferable to bad music. Good engi- 
neering certainly is, from my standpoint as an architect, preferable to the bad archi- 
tecture of the moment, etc., etc. But why pose the situation? Is it not merely the 
age-old circumstance of rich and poor—great and small—high and low—alive and 
dead? 

The position is, simply, do we prefer our architecture dead—our music dead— 
our philosophy and religion dead—prefer mechanistic symbols rather than the senti- 
mental and foolish thing ignorance of scientific development has caused our art to 
become? But testing machines and tubes and machinery we would find poor enough 
symbols except as they symbolize more power for a richer, nobler and more humane 
life for mankind. 

And the human feelings and ideals of great individuals, then, must they symbolize 
this life for the mass? Yes—more and more. For what mass can live as human growth 
when the quality, as individual, of the units that compose it is suppressed or dead? 


IN. 

Taliesin believes in putting the man before the mass: believes in qualifying him_as 
an artist and by natural addition and multiplication—reaching the sum total—mass. 
Why not, then, more lite in the mass—because the mass is consequence characterized 
by this developed quality in the individual? And the Taliesin view of the artist is 

that he is the mind and soul of this thing we call human life wherever its concrete 
expression of its growth is concerned and believes that insofar as the true artist as 
a valid interpretation of life exists in any man just so far will his life be valuable to 
Life. Aware of the necessary social changes implied—tTaliesin sets quality before 
quantity believing the only salvation of any mass to be the quality of its units; and 
believes this as applied to every department of human endeavor or experience. Arch- 
itecture thus becomes a natural feature of the natural life of a great Nature. Creative 
Architecture. 

xe : lV. 

Believing in Architecture as essentially the greatest of all human documents and 
the most reliable record of time, place, and man—naturally | believe it is good and 
great only when it is true to all that is worthy in these. And | believe that architecture 
should be an expression disciplined by ways and means peculiar to itself and to man 
in its time and place. That is to say disciplined from within. | believe also that this 
discipline should reach the point in its development where, in any fair retrospect the 
buildings that compose it may be said to definitely belong to that era—and so, in 
the large, might be referred to as a style. But | still believe that this mass product 
would only be seen as "creative" were the effect of a style subordinate and subsequent 
to the individual perceptions that gave each building composing the whole its own 
great individuality; good building in itself unconscious of itself as a feature of any 
style whatsoever. Style should be the architect's aim, not a style. 
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Into this category of individual works might fall Le Corbusier et al, until an 
attempt would be made to make Le Corbusier a style or the style. Then the growth 
of architecture would stop and such life as it had would depart from it. This was the 
case with the "Style Internationale." It soon became a formula any tyro could cliche 
and it soon became abhorrent to the feelings of the free man everywhere. Only 
academies and governments could ever look upon such narrow abstraction with 
tolerance. And in their case they would so look upon it only because, otherwise, they 
are impotent. It is from them that the compelling formula must come were the mass 
to come first. 

After all, the gist of the argument is simply this: only from within can mass be 
truly qualified as life. All else is the Expedient. 


Taliesin: Spring Green: Wisconsin: January 22, 1934. 


NEVER FAREWELL TO THE BRAVE IN YOUTH 


Stand we at evening 
tremulous on thresholds 

of remembered 

silences 

long feeling the tense 
strong quickness of nolonger 


rhythms 


dull not-dull now-undull eyes 
your eyes blueswooning 
hair like sweet mist-halo 
scenting framed the al- 
most can't endure 
but cling and cling- 
ing lips 
tingling beyond above and 
under fingers straying 
everywhere . , 


but pale this pale remembering 
and yet the quiet sad 

and unsurrendered joy 

in everywhere about us 

pagan benediction. 


W. D. TROWBRIDGE 
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"The Wolves Cry Wild..." 


Sanora Babb 


Gretchel sat heavily on the lower step looking as strong and poised as a spirited 
horse with wind in his mane. There was none of the outward flowing grace of smaller 
things about her. If you came upon her thus, you would feel that you had walked 
too near a superb statue. But if you could see her from the road, the powerful sweep 
of her strong figure would cause you to pause. Maybe she was like a pioneer woman. 
Her dress belonged to no age, and her shoes were heavy for walking in a furrow of 
freshly turned earth. Her hands were a surprise and a delight, tanned and used, 
beautifully formed. They lay in her lap like a bruised bird captured by a strong 
woman. Now they were alive . . . they were two birds . . . they swooped softly 
through the dusk to the thick coils of dark hair at her neck. They pecked at the pins, 
and the hair fell down. They darted in and out and through the blackness of it, and 
sank tiredly down again into her lap. 

Through the quiet dusk came the low crunching sound of wagon wheels. The 
hands stirred and flew upward once more. They gathered the loosened hair, turned it 
into a silk rope, wound it into a heavy knot that strained at three pins. 

She listened now to the even plodding of the horses and the homely rhythmic 
squeaks of the wagon. She could hear the easy breathing of the horses and pictured 
the movement of their satin-haired bellies and the concurrent motion of their sensi- 
tive nostrils. The music of the straining leather came to her and lulled her. She 
thought the wagon paused at her gate, and she half rose. It rolled on its way, leaving 
its humble many-sounding music floating back to her, fading almost imperceptibly 
until there was nothing left in the air but the little night noises. 

A clean wind faint with distant sage swept over the prairie and lapped the dirt 
of the yard into little whirls at her feet. She heard the grains of dust strike the 
leather of her shoes. The sudden flurry bothered some giant tumble weeds dozing 
against the fence and they came rolling down the open yard as if they were drawing 
the night behind them, and bounded off importantly over the land. She almost knew 
the hour by the way the wind rose, and she wondered if they would come tonight. 

She wondered now because the wind was rising, because the wolves would catch 
the scent threaded in the wind and point the cool tips of their noses upward in a 
wild lost cry. The thin notes would part the wind and come back to her, and she 
would crouch a little there on the step and ache with loneliness. She wondered if 
they would come for him. A night, a day, and now tonight he lay there waiting. The 
day, she left him to finish the strip of sod he had started to plow. Near noon the 
mailman came by and she told him. Tonight when she came in from the field, she 
had opened the door of the other room and spoken to him that she was sorry she 
had left him so long. She talked to him too while she was working about the kitchen, 
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but when she set the table she just made a place for one. Before she sat down she 
took the chair from the opposite side of the table and put it against the wall. Then 
she ate a big meal because she was hungry and had worked hard. But as she was 
clearing the table, tears ran down her face into her mouth, and tasted salty. They 
made little shining splashes on the oil cloth. After that she went out doors and sat on 
the step. } 

The first night Gretchel did not cry. She was standing out there whipping the 
wind with her hair and smelling sage brush. Her father was sitting on the step smoking 
his pipe, and they didn't talk when he smoked his pipe at night. Every evening when 
he had finished, she could hear him tapping on the side of the house to empty the 
tobacco. Then he put the pipe to his mouth again and made a long sucking sound 
through the bowl and the stem, and tapped it once again, this time on the palm of 
his hand. After he had sat there and mused awhile, she would talk to him, and they 
would go in to bed. 

It wasn't like that the last night, because Gretchel wanted to talk. She kept 
watching the light come and go in the pipe. Once she forgot to watch, and when 
she remembered, she thought he was smoking a long time. Then there wasn't any 
circle of light where the pipe had been and there hadn't been any tapping sounds 
on the house. 

She went softly to him and there he was fallen asleep with the pipe gone out 
in his hand. Suddenly she knew he. wasn't asleep at all, and she closed his eyes for 
him. Then she tastened the screen door open against the house, and the fringe of 
newspapers tacked along the edge to keep the flies out, flapped and rustled in the 
night air. When she litted him up from the step a great sigh went out of him, but 
she was not afraid because he was a very tired old man. She was not afraid of the 
sounds the dead make. ; ; epeticra ar 7.) 

Through the kitchen and into the one other room she carried him, easily and. 
tenderly. Gentleness flowed out of her strong body in the little gestures she made 
to smooth out the coming tenseness of him. His white hair, she thought, his white 
mane. His mane. His horses . . . how would she make them know? Her own wonder 
flowed into the wonder they would feel, and she loved them more for their inarticulate 
sorrow. 

"My daughter there looks like a wild filly . . . look at her . . . it makes an old 
man proud!" 

Once he had said that about her to old Yorick, and she had suddenly grown 
awkward with the ecstacy within her. It was hard to breathe—like something fluttering 
in her throat. She drew a long ribbon of air into herself and blew it out her nostrils 
till they quivered. This made her feel free again. After that when she wasn't free 
inside she did that. She went to the window and did it now. 

Away to the south a cry went up that stung the stars . . . the cries of twenty 
little wolves out of the hungry mouths of three. Gretchel, swift as the strong are 
switt, lowered the windows and fastened the locks. Close by the bed she stood once 
more, her thoughts scorning the cover she would draw. She turned his face a little 
to the right and felt the coldness already spread beneath the thick hair of his great 
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shaggy head. She did not cover him. The pipe half-filled with tobacco and black with 
no fire rested in the final curve of his old hand. She went out of the room and went 
to bed. a 

The second night, and the wind was blowing silence down to the south and tossing 
back wild-throated cries. If they did not come before sunrise she could wait no longer. 
The road was empty of sound. When she walked around the house and looked up the 
north road, the moon was wheeling through a black sprawl of cloud into a clear sky, 
and it was so light that she could see the little red mound at her feet, deserted now 
by the sleeping ants. She wondered if they folded their hair-like legs and slept on 
their tiny bellies or stood up like horses. It was clearer than day, only this light was 
like some liquid poured out of an ethereal jug, and it made you ache. 

There wasn't anything at all between here and the far horizon to see save the 
little square shack on the prairie a mile and a half away. An old man called Hoopy 
used to live there. In the winter he sewed his feet into gunny sacks till they were 


two big brown bundles under him. Everyone said he chewed loco. Some said he ' 


boiled this pale gray weed into a brew on top of the little monkey-stove and drank | 


the brew while it was very hot . . . hotter than anyone else could stand. One night 
he went out under the moon in the bitter cold . . . perhaps he couldn't sleep . . . 
anyway, he went out to gather more of the dry cow chips for his little stove . . . but 


the fire burned low and died in the grate. A rider in search of a mother cow. who 
had dropped her calf somewhere out there, found the half-filled sack of chips and 
some shreds of old cloth. After that someone found an old brown bundle of gunny 
sack that was sewed with coarse twine and rusty wire. The girl remembered. . . . 

She went into the house wondering a little desperately if they would come for 
him. She closed the door of his room and bolted it. 

"The wolves cry wild tonight", Gretchel spoke aloud to herself to dispel the 
fears that crouched darkly in the corners of the lonely room. 

She lay down in her clothes and would have slept, but the moon came in the 
window and lay on the floor like a hurt thing. The girl watched it grope over the 
wide boards of the floor and finger the sharpened metal of the spade waiting in the 
corner. 


nna! 
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A Note on Romanticism and Contemporary 
American Painting 


Marchal E. Landgren 


(] Sentiment has become the parasite of the romantic. It is the parasite which 
destroys the true meaning of romanticism and creates the pictorial form of roman- 
ticism to which all great art is opposed. It is responsible for the popular understand- 
ing of romantic painting, and for the current belief that romantic and sentiment are 
not only inseparable but synonymous terms. True romantic expression, however, is 
completely dissociated from this parasite, and is more an expression of passion than of 
sentiment. It is man's love-poem to nature. And the inspiration for this poem is man 
himself, his development, his unity with nature, his intelligence, and his infinite well 
of emotions. Certainly the expression that grows from such stimulation is greater 
than a sentimental one; its honesty alone proves this. 

The true romantic expression, separated from this parasite, is the expression of 
the great. It is the expression of Tintoretto, of El Greco, of Rembrandt, and of Monti- 
celli and Constable and Rouault. Its tradition is practically the history of art. With 
this in mind, it is natural to turn to search for the romantic expression of America as 
a basis of an American tradition in painting. Furthermore, such a search is upheld by 
the individuality of the complete romantic. For it is the romantic painter who sepa- 
rates himself from his contemporaries and from the general expression of his age. It 
is the romantic who breaks the monotony of the more popular characteristics of the 
expression of his time, and who, by the nature of his individuality, presents a fresh- 
ness and vigor that stimulates the growth that becomes tradition. 

The American romantics are the little-known Robert Loftin Newman (1827-1912) 
and the well-known Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847-1917). Both of whom are individualists, 
and as such are separated from their times. Both of whom are artists, and considered 
greater artists than painters. A strange consideration, for is there a greater painter 
than the artist who finds a technical expression which best defines his personality, his 
individuality? The expressions of these two men are founded on the development of 
their personalities, on their sensuous response to nature, and on the development of 
their fine sensibilities. And it is because of these qualities that their work reflects a 
harmony with nature. 

Newman was an admirer of Millet. In fact, he was probably the first American 
to bring a Millet to this country, but there is none of the sentimental strain of Millet 
in his work. There is, in its place, the intense feeling of being a part of his subject 
rather than its observer. He found himself in the symbols of nature, and his sensuous 
responses developed into a kind of mysticism. The work of Ryder has the same 
quality. But Newman was a painter of people while Ryder, in his solitude, found his 
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ELLIOT ORR 
The Ruin 


indentity in the trees, moons, and boats that were his subjects. If the beginnings of 
an American tradition are found in the canvases by these men, the tradition has a 
tortunate foundation, for thé emotional content of their works is well guided by the 
intelligence of the men. And the emotions of the men are built on their sensuous 
teeling. 

Today, we again find a romantic expression in the works of our contemporaries. 
Devoid of sentimentality, it is in the hands of individuals. There are a number of 
romantics on the contemporary scene, and it is surprising that this number includes 
as many as eight or ten men who have been working apart from one another as well as 
apart from the general expression of our times. Their work forms the next link in the 
chain of our tradition after that established by Ryder and Newman, but their expres- 
sion does not derive from their predecessors. The link that chains them is one of 
sympathy rather than one of derivation. 

Of these contemporary romantics, Elliot Orr is very like Ryder in his responses 
though very unlike him in technical expression. He derives from the moods of nature, 
and finds the symbols of his imagination in these moods. It is his experiences in nature 
that furnish the main part of his subject material. A summer on the Bay of Fundy is 
responsible for many of his themes, and for the objects that re-appear in so many 
of his canvases. The ruins, trees, and moons by which we indentify so many of his 
pictures are the impressions that have rested on his memory and imagination, and 
many of his fresher experiences find their relationship to the experiences of that 
summer. The bleakness of the surrounding country remains as the symbol by which 
he, at that time, identified himself. As time has passed and the coldness of that 
summer has worn off, his new experiences have been mellower. He has added foliage 
to his trees and, in some instances, the moons have changed to suns. His response to 
nature has been fuller and more mature. The foliage is a kind of voluptuousness 
and his suns are the expression of more warmth and a more intimate accord with 
nature and its processes. His intelligence is always in control of his emotions, and it 
is this control that keeps the order in his work. It is this that prevents an expression 
of unbridled spontaneity. 

Another of the outstanding contemporary romantics is Charles Logasa. The work 
of Logasa presents a new element in American art. He is a painter of Latin heritage, 
and it is only within the last fifty or less years that we have had Latins in our field of 
painting. There is a great difference in the responses of the Latins and the Nordics 
to nature, and the work of Logasa is very representative of the Latin disposition. 
The Latin is more instinctively a part of nature than the Nordic, and responds more to 
the earthiness of nature's processes. "Nature is not decorated with pink ribbons" is a 
typical statement of Logasa's credo. His concern is more with paint than with the 
subject, he responds to the sensuous values of texture and color. And each of his 
canvases is an experience in itself. Its only relation to the other of his works is that 
they are all the product of the same intelligence. Thus, there is no subject identity 
between his works: there is no recurring symbol in his themes. And this will, in a 
sense, define the difference between the Latin and Nordic temperaments, for the 
Nordic finds himself in nature, while the Latin is in nature. Thus, we find a studied 
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relationship between the Nordic and his canvas, and an intimate relationship between 
the Latin and his expression. 

Both of these romantics fairly represent the movement that has become so 
strongly a part of our contemporary activities. Their works may be considered as 
their spokesman for a movement which appears to quiet the confusion in our present- 
day activities. For this confusion, which has been built on the battles between acade- 
micism and modernism, on the discussions of the various European influences on 
American art, and on the misunderstanding of many of the recent movements in paint- 
ing, will certainly find its end in this return to a good painting and individual expression. 


EVENING: MOUNTAIN RANCH IN IDAHO 


It was a faded white ranch house, 
Clinging with clematis, in the fastness 
Of the Idaho mountains... 

No garter snakes were to be found 

In those dry gulleys beneath the barn— 
Only eggs in the undergrowth of the bushes 
Deposited by erring hens 

From the yard. But we made good 
With chipmunks: they squealed 

At the toss of a stone. 

It was lonely. No boys or girls 
Fraternized in the hayloft. It was 
Lonely for miles around. 

But at night we sat on the porchsteps 
Facing the west, and gazed 

With ecstatic mournfulness 

Down through the canyon. 

Way off the momentary lights 

Of a railroad train flickered in limbo 
And went out like a firefly. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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The Little Theatre Finds Its Place 


Dana Lewis 


L] Scores of middle western cities, once considered excellent "show towns,"’ have 
been almost barren of road show productions for many years. In general, the half 
dozen plays, which have courageously straggled about for a few weeks of one night 
stands, have done a poor business, due, no doubt, to the mediocre standards of cast 
and presentation as well as to the often-blamed depression. However, in spite of the 
numbing effect of the average talking picture and radio program upon popular taste, 
the hinterlands continue to possess some consciousness of what is good and what is 
not good in the theatre. What then has happened to the middle west in the interim? 
Forgotten by road shows, have the people forgotten the theatre? With the demise 
of the road show, has the drama itself died in the smaller cities? 

The depression, by purging the middle west of stock companies and tawdry 
professional productions, has actually produced an inspired awakening of the drama 
through the medium of the little theatre. Because affected comparatively little by 
economic conditions, the little theatre, so long considered merely a struggling, frantic 
outgrowth of amateur love of theatricals, has been accorded a definite place in a 
rapidly increasing number of communities. 

Selecting five of the middle western states for analysis, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and lowa, | find the figures prove that in the past two years the 
little theatre movement has increased almost 100%. In a haphazard manner, by 
running my pencil ouija-board-fashion over the map, | have chosen a group of twelve 
cities: St. Paul, Minneapolis, Winona, Duluth, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Joseph, Milwaukee, 
Madison, lowa City, Des Moines, and Virginia. Until two years ago only three of 
them had little theatres. Today, eight possess little theatres with paid professional 
directors. Of the eight, five report a substantial position financially, and the other 
three, although in the red, anticipate the solution of their troubles with slightly bet- 
tered business conditions. 

In many instances the little theatre has become an out and out community pro- 
ject, not backed merely by members of the group, but sponsored and financed by 
civic and social organizations. Special buildings have been provided, adequately 
equipped, and the details of production have become startingly professional. Curtail- 
ment of individual social calendars through financial reverses has brought the little 
theatre to the foreground as a social center. The average American has a roving 
disposition and sitting at home nights is wholly foreign to his nature. Thus, working 
in a little theatre fills a specific want in his life. I+ provides an outlet for his restless- 
ness and work at once fascinating and sociable. In my own group | find leading 
society women in overalls and women from ‘across the tracks’; Junior League girls 
working side by side with stenographers; doctors, lawyers, and grocery clerks all 
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painting and hammering. Back stage or during the preparation for a production the 
spirit of the "Three Musketeers" prevails, all for one and one for all; social lines vanish 
and a new sort of comradeship arises. In general, the ‘best names" must be on the 
membership list, but in the actual work the social limelighter and the man sans social 
background must each stand and progress upon his own capabilities. 


One of the most successful of the little theatres is located in Duluth. Formerly 
considered one of the best of the road show towns, Duluth has enjoyed no professional 
production of note in the past several years. But Duluth has not forgotten the drama. 
So rapidly has its little theatre grown within the last five years that in the 1933-34 
season the community not only finds itself with a playhouse for the adult group, under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Young, but also a children's theatre, under the direction of 
Frances Hoffman, housed in a distinct building of its own. 

For a membership fee of five dollars, the Duluth Little Theatre offers a season of 
five plays and two guest tickets, or a total of seven admittances. Since modern plays 
have been found more successful than classics, the current season opened in the fall 
with "As Husbands Go", followed by a spectacular production of ''Green Grow The 
Lilacs"' immediately before Christmas. In preparation for the balance of the year are 
a Shakespearean production, a play by Ibsen, and "Both Your Houses". The Children's 
Theatre, which is housed in an old barn (reclaimed, made habitable, and presented to 
the group gratis by a well wisher) presented "Snow White" and "Little Black Sambo" 
in the fall, and "The Toy Maker of Nuremberg" at Christmas time. Classes in play 
writing and coaching are included in the curriculum of the playhouse. Several rural 
groups within a radius of fifty miles, sponsored by the Duluth Little Theatre, arrange 
their own programs, which are climaxed each spring by a joint one-act play contest in 
Duluth. Completing its total theatre-score with the Miracle Play, written and directed 
by Mrs. Katherine Wied and ‘presented this past Christmas for the fifth consecutive 
year, Duluth finds itself further ahead today, dramatically speaking, than it has been 
at any time since far away, pre-depression days. 


The Omaha Community Playhouse, under the direction of Bernard Szold, con- 
sistently one of the best of the middle west's little theatres, entered its ninth season 
last fall with a banner year in prospect. The high spot of the fall activities centered 
in a production of Ibsen's ''A Doll's House", presented in mid-December with the 
director in one of the roles. The mid-winter production, presented in January, was 
"Springtime For Henry". Since it achieves equal succes with both classic and modern 
plays, the Omaha Playhouse alternates them. The Children's Theatre, an active section 
of the Omaha Community Playhouse, under the direction of Elizabeth Reed Carpenter, 
presented "The Golden Goose" for four performances during the holiday season. 
Membership for the season in Omaha, as in Duluth, is $5 and includes a variety of 
activities, such as play writing, coaching, and make-up. 

Axioms are made to be broken, and the case of the St. Paul Community Theatre 
is one of the most interesting. After five years of high standard plays, produced 
lavishly despite a quietly diminishing membership, members of the group found them- 
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selves last spring in debt and unable to carry on. It was necessary to abandon the 
atmospheric playhouse, formerly a church edifice, which they had been using, and 
during the summer months the community assumed that the little theatre had vanished, 
never to reappear. 

In order to sound public interest last fall, many of the old members banded them- 
selves together and sponsored a production of "Uncle Tom's Cabin" under the 
direction of Miss Helen Austin. Being without a playhouse, they courageously leased 
tor a week the largest legitimate theatre in the city, seating approximately a thousand 
persons. At low prices they not only filled the theatre for every performance, but 
turned away so many that there was a demand for additional performances. Thus they 
proved that the little theatre movement in St. Paul may be dormant, but it is far 
from dead, and at the moment plans for a complete reorganization and rebirth are 
underway. 

There is ample evidence to prove that as the professional theatre has lost its 
foot-hold on the road, its place has been filled by a rapidly growing number of little 
theatres which are satisfying their membership with productions equally as good and 
in some instances far superior. Undoubtedly, the little theatre in these mid-western 
provinces, already emerging as a civic project, is sturdily here to stay. | am convinced 
that with the approach of better times a permanent civic repertory system will be 
evolved. The banker and lawyer who have become such efficient stage hands after 
office hours will not be willing to relinquish so captivating a pastime. There is a 
theatrical virus that gets into the blood. Personal pride in a production on the part 
of every individual associated with it constitutes a big factor in the little theatre's 
steady growth. And finally, what community having once enjoyed a thoroughly satis- 
fying production such as Duluth's "Green: Grow The Lilacs" or St. Paul's Peer Gynt’ 
will ever be contented with "Jazz Baby of 42nd Street" or ‘Midnight Lady"? No 
great flight of the imagination is required to picture a future in which every com- 
munity of any size through the middle west will regard a civic theatre as an essential, 
comparable to the post office, the bank, and the library. 


FOR A WORKERS' ROAD-SONG 


Strange that this ripple of birds we hear 
Has always sung in the May of the year 
Over the road where the thousands pass 
In the warm ripe wind that lifts from grass. 


But stranger that we should have a thought 

For a bird or the smell that a branch has brought, 
Who give our strength at a wheel that yields 
Each day new weapons to ruin fields. 


STANLEY BURNSHAW. 
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The Edifice: Radiant City! 


|, proletarian turned poet, 

by the processes of images scalding in the blood; 
the wax that melts is nearer the fire 

where the flames jaunt, and the song 

is that of the burning, is that of the fire 
flung through the world! Before us 

is the darkness, and the waves of air 

are whispers of the darkness 

and the somnolent songs, and the chants 

of men at war; high in the vibrant throats— 
scorching the ice veils of Aeolus! 


Look how the marble 
slides against the air! 
the symmetric cubes 
of geometric lungs! bricks of blood, and hearts 
of electrical shafts! 


The eyes grow dizzy, you can rise 
to the stars—through pneumatic alleys! 
out of the neon darkness of the earth— 
up from the thunder of the ground below: 
aloft, to the roar of the winds! 


There is Science 
now an uncertain atom among the elements. We must 
seal this, it is knowledge! paint a wall 
around it: the edifice on the firm footing 
of our fathers 
shall not perish, the hand 
of God—is free, his ways 
divine to us: and the hand of Science 
slays God, uproots the time of old arrangements of monarchies— 
disemboweling the State: Mikel Angelo 
was fortunate—having angels, 
a useful commodity in the XV Century. 


TREND 


The City of the Sky 

is a frigid lantern of electric: 
on the South Wall 
it is dedicated to Germination, the West 
to Knowledge, practicing neither. 
The Eastern Exit—is a veil of cellophane 
and beyond 
is a gray wall 
under which is 'Verboten."' 


There were three wise men 

with the Christ out of Bethlehem! 
illustrating a practical example, unique 
for the transmigration of mirages: disciples 
sometimes are better dead, the leader 
fares then better—and goes on ahead. 


Flamethrowers are poetry on wild nights 
of death; out of the steel nozzles 
the leaping flames 
is the Christ! . . . (Peace on earth to men of good will) 
well done is this task of murder! 
The fat jovial man from Mexico 
lances imperialistic chancers! syphillis 
is not the subject for Art, nor is 
the dialectic, or the face of Lenin! Proscribed 
everything, except a pair of juicy thighs; breasts 
and a jug of wine: we are at one 
with the Greeks, Socrates! bring on the boys! 


HARRY ROSKOLENKIER. 
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Paragraphs on the Dance 


Part I—Dances of the People, Untheatred Folk 
and Character Dances 


Sophia Delza 


L] We can go from the northermost parts of Europe to its opposite ends; from the 
America of the Indians to neighboring Hawaii; from the cold green-brown barrenness 
of Ireland to the languid warmth of Armenia; and we would find that the character- 
istics of each country stand out with a truly amazing distinctness. . . 

Of the dances from the northern countries, the Swedish are the most expression- 
tul, displaying an extremely alive and personal interplay between the sexes, a body- 
dance pattern of complicated design, and a floor-dance pattern of clear yet elaborate 
arrangement. The English dances, on the other hand, use very little body design; the 
Norwegian slightly more than the English. These last two are related by the precision 
with which their patterns in groups are defined and by the lesser interplay between 
man and girl. In the latter, impersonal bowing and arming of the partners is part 
of the dance design; in the Norwegian the play between the couples as man and girl, 
a pantomime of personal nature, is added to the stepping as a quality outside of the 
dance itself. Both preserve a pattern and achieve a variation of excellent design worthy 
of a more sophisticated art. While each is gay, they secure the effect in altogether 
different fashion. The English dance, in spite of its impersonal nature, achieves a 
delighttul buoyancy by resilient movement in the knees, a definite technique in step 
execution. The Norwegian, less elastic in body movement, arrives at a spirited and 
lively dance through pantomimic play between partners. As a folk-art form, the 
Swedish dance is superior to either of the others, for it combines a richness of person 
with that of the group, each person keeping within this group and contributing, as 
individuals, a decided element to the spirit of the ensemble. It also employs a well- 
coordinated structure of many steps, a solid basis of group design and a contribution 
of individual features above the usual uniformity. 

As if to counterbalance the bareness of their surroundings, reflected in the green 
and brown of their ill-designed costumes, the Irish imbue their dances with a warmth 
and twinkle unknown to other northern nations. With them, group design is of little 
consequence and emotional interplay non-existant; body pattern is unvaried, all the 
“dance'’ being in the feet. Of importance are the individual motives of the unrelated 
dancers, all of whom move at the same time, around, forward and back, to the side of 
each other, in some prescribed manner; the importance lying not in the dissimilarity 
of the steps but in the manner of their importance. Each participant dances as if 
alone with an abandonment to his momentary feelings, displaying no pantomimic or 
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choreographic interest in the others. Irish dancing has a dark-and-light, an accent, 
and a variation in the personal exhibition of emotion and technique; it reveals, by 
these definite traits of the-southern European character-dance type, traces of its 
Iberian ancestry. 

An irregular line in mass movement—in contrast to the rather uniform lines of the 
northern dance; a freedom in the personal attitude of the partners toward each other 
—in contrast to the timidity of sex-interplay; a spiritedness and lack of restraint, a 
personal improvisation in rendering movement, mark the features of the dance in 
warmer climates. We now see the solo figure as well as the group mass (the verse as 
well as the chorus); we see the assemblage and the performers as a whole. Those who 
do not at the moment dance, play as important a role as those who do, for their 
responses are a necessary part of the dance forming, as it were, the frame that softens 
the preciseness of gestures executed by many at the same time. This very group, in 
the evolution of the dance, becomes the audience when the solo takes on more import- 
ance, when the dancer grows more personal, and, finally, when the dance matures 
into objectivity. Within the dancing group itself there is much freedom—a leg so 
high, an arm thrust thusly, a body twist more or less—each dancer performing in his 
own way and imbuing his dance with his very apparent personality. As a whole, the 
dance formations and the floor patterns among the dancers are comparatively simple; 
the complexity and the elaboration of steps and gestures lies in the dance of the 
individual, whose complicated movements are competently balanced by the simplicity 
of the large group motive. When difficult individual designs are combined with 
intricate group motives, it takes a scrupulously trained troupe to sustain the coherence 
ot the dance. The first step toward the accomplishment of this is found when the 
solo performer is isolated to undertake the really complex and highly technical dance. 
The group then becomes less important as co-dancers; and when the special dancer 
becomes more and more significant as a solo figure, when the request for the dance 
of a particular person arises, the group, which had formerly participated actively, 
then becomes an audience (the inception of a theatrical form is here seen). We have, 
finally, instead of performer and participator as in the character dance, performer 
and beholder as in the theatre. 

The dance of the Armenians nicely illustrates the simple round group movement 
and the elaborate play of single steps. The Czech shows the group frame as a decidedly 
interested and vital part in its response to the individual dancer. In the latter the 
rhythmic complications in the music are intriguing, an interest afforded us to a much 
higher degree in the Bulgarian dance, where one person stands out with definition in 
his play of trickiness and technique against an unadorned ensemble arrangement. 

The Polish dancers present a vivacious energy and esprit akin to the Russian but 
obviously lacking their art form and greatly developed technique. The patterns of the 
mass appear elaborate because of the great number of performers, but on analysis 
are quite elementary—the circle and long unbroken straight line being the main 
paths tor floor movement. It is the dance of the individuals, the steps themselves, 
that are very involved, and it is the movement between partners that becomes the 
focus of attention. Here there is, moreover, an audience which does not dance, whose 
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responses are not a corresponding part of the dance; an audience which accents and 
colors the soloist. The Polish dance exhibits the full use of the solo aspect of the 
dance form. We thus see a complete development from the folk to the character type 
as the particular group becomes the audience and the individual becomes the soloist. 

In spite of the fact that many dance at once, the character dance of the Mexican, 
Italian, and, in this particular respect, the Spanish possesses a "'solo" spirit; each per- 
son dancing away and abandoning himself to his own ego. The clarity of even their 
most simple ensemble patterns is obscured because of this emotional variability; the 
enormous personal differences in executing intricate steps result in very loose group 
organizations. 

The complicated technique of the Ukrainian dances demands regulated training 
of a severe kind, the accomplishment of which results in what we know as a “finished 
theatrical performance." This polish of form, this organized surveillance of external 
form, is the antithesis of what we began with in the folk type. The Ukrainian dance 
is a complete and perfected example to the character dance. 

Permit a sweeping summary of elements comprising the dances of the people 
living in the northern parts of Europe—largely illustrating the folk-type, and those in 
the south—illustrating the character type of the dance. A clearness in mass pattern, 
precision in performing simple steps related intricately to the group design, steps 
which are vertical patterns balanced by horizontal group composition, a varying 
degree of personal interest between the couples, no direct observer or interest in 
outside factors—in other words, neither a complementary group nor an audience— 
are definitely characteristic of the dance in the northern countries. 

‘As we go south, personal expression becomes apparent; those not engaged 
actually in dancing are yet part of the ensemble, group floor pattern undergoes 
simplification with accompanying elaboration of individual design and rhythm, and a 
gradual change to a state of performer and observer occurs. From this development 
arises the problem of the artist who makes, creates something which must retain its 
initial propelling emotional impulse in the structure designed to give this emotion 
"objective" form; which structure must be so "time" and "place" proof that it can, at 
any time, be anywhere presented and still retain its individualized entity. 


II—The Folk Types, a Descendant of Tribal Forms 


Let us immediately make the distinction between the tribal dances of the so-called 
“primitive’’ peoples and the folk and character dances of our contemporaries. This dis- 
tinction will enable us more readily to understand the essential qualities of the art 
form of the dance toward which this discussion leads. 

The dance expression of both tribal and folk peoples had birth in similar impulses 
—propitiation of the gods in some fashion or other; to thank them, persuade them, 
or show awareness of their presences. There still exist, today, peoples who entertain 
a belief in the efficacy of dance symbols, of dance gestures which are for them signs 
replete with the meaning of some compelling religious purpose embracing the entire 
group in a collective personality. For such people, of tribal culture, the dance still re- 
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tains its initial inspiration as a means to a larger religious, and generally practical end. 
But where the gestures cease to be signs for the purposes mentioned, and come to 
be mere forms of a dance done for its own sake, we find ourselves in the presence of 
the folk dance. 

Although the knowledge of the gesture-meaning is lost in the dance of the folk 
peoples there is still retained a general communal purpose, celebrative in nature, in 
which the cosmic touch has been replaced by the genre. As the pleasure in perform- 
ance is introduced, as self abandonment in the collective urge is lost, and as the large 
end-purpose is forgotten, the dance remains tribal no longer but becomes folk or 
character in spirit. 

The gradual transfiguration of the folk into the character type is furthermore 
accompanied by a greater personalization of the dance. In addition, the steppings 
take on an abstractness (by which | do not mean objectivity or stylization), and an 
emotionalism which creep in as the group function is abandoned to the individual 
fancy. 


lII—The Art Type, a Departure from Folk 
and Character Forms 


Of the Spanish Dancers Who Illustrate, as Individuals 
in the Theatre, the Three Types Discussed in the 
Foregoing. 


The appearance of the superb Escudero on our dance scene calls for a further 
analysis of these three types of dance: the folk epitomized in Escudero, the character 
in Argentinita, and the art-type in Argentina—the first of which, as | have indicated, 
is a descendant of the tribal dance, the second a development from the folk-form, 
and the art-type, a departure from the forms preceding. 

We have seen Argentina, refined, a little precious, exquisite in line, cool in quali- 
ty, a perfect artist in that all the elements from the perfect use of color to the super- 
perfect use of castanets are carefully considered in relation to her conscious dance 
compositions and are successfully achieved. Argentina imposes an art form on a 
character dance. She takes a dance form and makes it personal by rearrangement 
of its parts, thus composing new dances. On the other hand, a dance, executed with 
all its traditional structure, as done by Argentinita seems as a new dance, too, because 
of the personal quality with which she endows it. The very impersonal dance structure 
of Escudero is tinged with a character completely its own; the dances as he does 
them belong to him; his style, his quality gives the age-repeated steps his personality. 

Argentina's dance arrangement is the result of her thought, her personal vision 
and imagination: Escudero’s steps exist with or without him but become completely 
personal with his rendition. The distinction here is an extremely important one since 
an explanation of the modern dance art form can be developed from it. The folk and 
character dance as performed by people on our stages, i.e., Our moving-picture-house 
stages, rarely has any intrinsic substance because the dancers have neither the per- 
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sonalized spirit of an Escudero nor the creative imagination of an Argentina. Escudero 
recreates an old dance form; Argentina creates a new dance and recreates an old 
spirit . . . two widely divergent attitudes. 

The dance must have a beginning and an end in space as well as in time. The 
dance of the body must have its significance enhanced by the interrelationship of 
floor pattern, spacial design, accents and subordinations of theme, etc. (which | de- 
velop further in the paragraph on the art-type), the whole fused according to the na- 
ture of the particular dance. It is this wholeness that is required of an art. Argentina 
is aware of these problems, and to some extent controls them, but she does not rep- 
resent the highest, or rather completest, example of the attainment in the art-type 

In a sense, the dancing of Argentinita and that of Escudero are of one category. 
This does not mean that both repeat the same steps identically, for they decidely do 
not. Each performs variations on a theme, not creations on an idea—Escudero with 
his amazing heel variations; Argentinita with clever interplay of movement and song, 
a traditional enough act which with her is personally varied. What neither does, and 
this is what fundamentally distinguishes the character from the art-form, is to take a 
dance movement, a gesture, a step, and so build it that the required unity and bal- 
ance of its parts result. 

The person of Escudero, the bodily style, is of much greater importance than the 
dance he performs; a fact which superficially seems opposed to our interpretation of 
the folk dance. But as with them, the folk dancers, there is an absorption in the activity 
of the movements of the dance (not in the meaning behind the dance as with the 
tribal or art-forms) no matter what form the dance itself takes. Always the alert, 
highly tensionized feline being, he has an ability at immediate ‘forte’ and ‘piano’ con- 
trasts, at quick succession of rapid, intense gestures followed by sudden silences. And, 
unlike the true character dance, he does not render the distinctions of different 
dances; he prefers, rather, to distinguish himself in different dances. He is naive in 
respect to the dance and sophisticated in respect to the theatre. 

An artist of extreme rareness, Argentinita makes the art of the character dance 
important. Not only does she appear as an individual with a mode of expression de- 
veloped according to her nature, but she also accomplishes dances of various kinds 
according to their natures. She gives to the jota, a Cuban dance, a gypsy farruca, 
a South American heel dance, to each its characteristics, never sacrificing their inher- 
ent features to her personalized style. But Argentinita lacks the real creative spirit to 
make her a dancer of the art-type. 

Argentinita represents to me the finest kind of character dancer, who, with a 
strong personality, renders the particularized dance of tradition with distinction. 
Escudero embodies a folk art, a distinguished one because of his manner and person. 
And lastly there is the art-type, adequately represented by Argentina, whose dances 
are the result of a personalized creative imagination. This type she develops in such 
a way that her own individuality achieves full expression while retaining the intrinsic 
qualities of the type. 
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ROBERT LAURENT 
Saphia Delza 
(From a skatch by Arnold Hoffman I!) 


Above: CLEON THROCKMORTON Below: HERFERT BIBERMAN 


Model of Setting for The Emperor Jones Setting for The Tower 


(Throne Room in the Palace) 


International Exhibition of Theatre Art at The Museum of Modern Art. 


Theatre Art Beacon at Modern Museum 


Beatrice Atlass 


L] For the past six weeks men and women who form a vital part of the theatre, yet 
who seldom share its limelight, have starred in a show exclusively their own, the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Theatre Art at the Museum of Modern Art. Mr. Lee Simonson, 
who assembled this extraordinarily interesting collection of stage craft, managed, as a 
result of three months’ correspondence and two months’ travel through Europe, to 
gather some 700 scene and costume designs, dating from the sixteenth century to the 
present time and representing fourteen countries. 

Through the centuries managers and craftsmen alike have manifested little con- 
cern regarding the preservation of original sketches for their stage settings and Mr. 
Simonson presents, in his foreword to the exhibition catalogue some of the difficulties 
encountered: '‘designs for the stage are not unlike many of the objects now classified 
as works of art in our museums, objects that could not have been collected while they 
were being produced without pulling chairs from under worthies who were sitting on 
them, dismantling priests, violating tombs or desecrating altars. Designs for the 
theatre are impure art, now known derogatively in aesthetic circles as applied or 
decorative art, and are produced by much the same process which today gives us 
buildings or bridges that also express the taste, the temper, and the culture of an 
epoch. Like a bridge or a building they are so much a part of contemporary life 
that their aesthetic value cannot be wholly isolated in an exhibition hall; they have 
often been destroyed, lost or forgotten long before anyone realized that they might 
be important landmarks in the aesthetic development of a nation or a continent.” 

The difficulties have been surmounted so adequately that the exhibit deserves a 
permanent home, that is, if it were possible to retain all of the priceless drawings in 
America. The Drottningholm Theatre Museum of Stockholm has generously lent more 
than fifty stage designs from its eighteenth century collection. Seventeenth century 
England is represented by six of Inigo Jones’ original designs for masques by Ben 
Jonson, lent by the Duke of Devonshire. There are sixteenth century Italian costume 
designs done by Primaticcio for a court pageant; settings made in Paris in 1675, for 
Lully's operas, by Carlo Vigarani and examples of the work of the Bibiena family whose 
practice was instrumental in spreading the Italian late baroque style upon the conti- 
nent. The executors for Adolphe Appia, the great pioneer of modern stage design, 
have lent twenty two of his original drawings, comprising almost the entire body of 
his work. 

Designs by contemporary artists perhaps hold the greatest interest for the 
average theatregoer. Various items include Robert Edmund Jones’ austere designs 
for “Othello”; Mr. Simonson's composed unit setting for Hamlet"; Cleon Throck- 
morton's stirring sets for "The Emperor Jones’; constructivist designs by Manuel 
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Essman and Mordecai Gorelik; and Jo Mielziner's three drawings for "The Yellow 
Jack", by Sidney Howard, a play scheduled for Broadway but which has not as yet 
been produced. Prague has contributed a setting for O'Neill's “Desire Under the 
Elms", by Heythum, and several designs by Hofman, whose “Hamlet”, "'R.U.R." and 
other productions have made the Prague theatre internationally famous. France has 
sent representative work done by some of its most famous artists for ballets, including 
two pieces of back-drop for which Picasso himself served as both scene painter and 
scenic designer. 

The exhibition clearly illustrates the progress of scenic design from the early 
attempts merely to depict an architectural pattern, through the nineteenth century 
tendency to apply more and more paint until scene painting degenerated into lifeless 
realism, and, finally, to the modern simplification of design in which the artist's aim is 
to create a mood. Through his imagination and interpretation the scenic designer 
today reduces the subject to its primary elements and evokes the mood, or spirit of 
the drama. The set thus becomes a sort of silent character, an intrinsic element of the 


play. 
THE CURRENT THEATRE 


(1) From the avalanche of plays which have opened since January first, only three 
emerge as worth the attention of the serious playgoer. In "Wednesday's Child'’ (Long- 
acre Theatre) the dramatist unfolds a hackneyed problem from a startlingly fresh angle. 
Members of the audience as they look across the shoulder of a nine year old boy, 
adjust their perspective to his viewpoint and consider the effect of divorce upon a 
child who ultimately acquires four parents, and who, unwanted by either set, finds a 
makeshitt haven in a military school with other "divorced" boys. Once before during 
the current season, the inveterate theatre-goer witnessed an attempt to explore the 
adult world over a young lad's shoulder. In ‘Thunder On The Left" the boy Martin 
was re-clothed in a sort of Sartor Resartus manner which defied time and space, and, 
garbed in the body of a man, set out to spy upon the adults. The result, however 
charming in Morley's book, became in the play what Judy of "The Shining Hour’ 
would have called blurred and messy. "Wednesday's Child’, by contrast, presents a 
superbly clearcut and moving story. 

“The Shining Hour" (Booth Theatre), to which | have just referred, is a carefully 
carved portion ot life from the Yorkshire countryside. Tragedy, said Aristotle, is the 
“imitation of noble actions", and at one point in the play, when Judy returns from 
the ridge having achieved a majestic tranquility, an inward victory in the face of 
calamity, the spectator glimpses a faint hope that he may be on the brink of genuine 
tragedy. But the author immediately introduces a false climax, sacrificing Judy with- 
out a struggle, before the audience is convinced that Mariella and David, Judy's 
husband, are inevitably destined for each other by a larger agency above and beyond 
themselves. Although Judy becomes merely pathetic in her braveness, and "The 
Shining Hour" loses immeasurably thereby, the play remains good drama. 

“Richard of Bordeaux’ (Empire Theatre) completes the trio of recommended 
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plays. Dennis King, minus the artificial trappings of a Vagabond chorus and a waltz 
love song, still makes a glamorous figure—as well as a pitiable one—of a lesser 
English king. ‘Let us sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the death of kings" 
writes Shakespeare in his version of Richard II. "Richard of Bordeaux", who trusted 
“only two thousand archers paid regularly every Friday" and who lost his crown to 
Bolingbroke (Henry IV), provides another of the stories, adequately told. 


Openings of note scheduled too late for review: "They Shall Not Die," Royale; 
“Dodsworth,” Shubert; "Yellow Jack," Martin Beck. 


BLACK CADENCES 


Black cadences 
Of undulating velvet 
Are night. 


In you 

The warmth and sinuous curves 
Refract the light 

Of nocturnal pulse. 


Beyond the putrescence of life, 
These two alone 

Are things eternal, never ceasing, 
Night and you, 

An amalgam of eternal suck 

To soul starved man. 


Save this, 

Man is less than groping atoms. 

He is, save this, meaningless flotsam 
Upon whose back the waves of time 
Drench with the acid that is eternity. 


WILFRED QUAYTMAN. 
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What | Like in the Theatre 


I—A. Magazine Editor's Viewpoint 
By Spencer Brodney 


[1] The question is, What does a playgoer who has no professional connection with the 
stage look for when he goes to the theatre? Leaving aside such practical matters as 
being treated honestly by the box-office people and not being made to suffer any 
more physical discomfort than can be reasonably expected in the theatre itself, | 
want to see plays that will in some way or other enrich the existing store of dramatic 
art and literature. That immediately excludes melodrama, farce, and experimental 
plays which have not yet emerged from the laboratory phase. 

A good many people will agree with me about melodrama and farce. But | can 
immediately hear dissenting voices on the score of my seeming disrespect for the 
great god experimentation. Yet there is no subject on which more nonsense has been 
uttered than so-called experimental art in all its forms. Whenever an artist with some 
half-baked theory or a member of some cult who wishes to gain notoriety rushes 
forth with a piece of work that has been neither properly thought out nor thoroughly 
executed, and is told that it is poor stuff, it is defended as ''experimental." 

That is not the true spirit of experimentalism. Turn to the realm where the ex- 
perimental method has won its greatest triumphs, and take note of how the scientist 
works. He does not, as soon as he has made his first and usually unsuccessful experi- 
ment, burst upon a waiting world, crying out, "Look what I've done!"’ and demand 
recognition, and when it is refused, fall back on the plea that it is an experiment which 
might perhaps lead to wonderful results. On the contrary, the experimental scientist 
sticks close to his laboratory and carries out scores, hundreds, even thousands, of 
experiments till he achieves something positive or significant. 

Not so with many of our experimental artists. How often have we had thrust 
upon us some play that really should have been kept in the author's study, revised 
and rewritten perhaps a dozen times more before it might become a veritable work 
of art. It happens today that the most conspicuous of American playwrights has been 
repeatedly guilty of just this offense of permitting the performance of work which any 
mature mind would have warned him was only the notes or rough sketch for a com- 
pleted play. 

Yet if | am dubious whenever | am asked to witness the latest novelty in drama- 
turgic experimentation, | am no less chary about going to plays that have nothing but 
the same old thing to say. Even now the theatre has not emancipated itself from its 
curious falsifications, from its love of certain patterns which either wholly or in large 
part misrepresent the actual ways of living men and women. The playwright still does 
not go to life for as much of his inspiration as he should, and the atmosphere of the 
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theatre is still sickly with the odors of decayed or decaying ideas, sentiments and 
attitudes. 

It seems to me that the preoccupation of dramatists of the advance guard with 
experiments in form and technique has obscured the path along which real progress 
is to be made, namely, that of freshness of idea and a more faithful study of character 
and conduct. | believe that it is possible for a playwright still to use what is now the 
conventional form of the three-act play in prose to write drama as vital as any in the 
whole history of the theatre. But such a playwright must have a mind of his own, an 
eye as keen as a zoologist's for the ways of the human animal, and, most of all, the 
abundant creative impulses without which no great art is possible. No man with a 
half-inch soul can write a play of boundless horizons even though he be the most 
ingenious of experimentalists. 

And so when | go to the theatre what | want the playwright to give me, whether 
his work be serious or gay, poetic or realistic, is a vivid sense of the life we see about 
us—a feeling for men and women just as they are in all the confusion of their daily 
lives. 


Note:—This is the first of series of articles, written for TREND, expressing the 
views of people not professionally connected with the theatre. 


WREATH FOR SADIE 


It was not always dreary in Washington County: 
Council had been the county seat 

And a meeting place for the Snakes. 

Above were vast forecasts and hot water mineral springs 
To give warm life to the best of us 

And below, 

Weiser was a green sound with the Snake river 
Serpentine beneath the town 

(And a railroad went past). 

On either side 

There were mountains—drifted with calves. 
Often we went halleioop, frightening 

Their pasture. The demeanour of our childhood 
Was foolhardy to the extreme. 

But best of all, when we went camping 

In the Seven Devil hills, 

We liked to discuss Sadie 

Who died in an automobile that tangled 

With a tree over the curve of a precipice. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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Creative Music and the New School 


Harrison Kerr 


C The terminology of each of the fine arts contains much that is inexact, but no ex- 
pression, it would seem, is so ambiguous as "modernity". Modernity, as the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art might define it, is a grotesquely different matter than the 
modernity of the Museum of Modern Art; and modernity, as practiced in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, is a far cry from the modernity of the League of Composers. 
In short, the term is applied with delightful irresponsibility to any art work created 
within the last or immediately preceding generation excepting, usually, products that 
can be recognized, even by a Sunday supplement editor, as being “conservative. As 
commonly used then, the term does nothing more than place the designated work in 
time, and does that only loosely. Thus the word is useless and confusing when any at- 
tempt is being made to speak with exactness concerning contemporary production. It 
becomes all the more ironic that it is capable of dividing artists and their public into 
factions that will fight turbulently over an undefined ambiguity. However, it is not the 
word—and the uncertain idea that it represents—but the coteries centering around 
this misty conception that | wish to consider. 

Since, in what follows, | have to do with contemporary music, it seems hardly 
necessary to draw illustrations from the other arts, although the situation is virtually 
the same throughout the entire creative field. It seems safe enough to assume, al- 
though | have heard it denied, that most music is written for an audience—although 
not necessarily consciously—which will react to a given degree to a given composition. 
Therefor, there should be a discoverable ratio, both quantitative and qualitative be- 
tween each group of composers, and its followers. This is perhaps too obviously true. 
Dismissing the huge audience that could never because of inherent deficiencies be 
brought to understand any serious musical expression, we come face to face with 
what is known, to managers, artists and professional appreciators, as the "Musical Pub- 
lic’. In its lower levels the individuals in this audience are interested not in music but 
in personalities. Hence they are immediately concerned with the interpreter. At the 
next higher level they discover that certain compositions are more titillating—easier 
to listen to—than others and at about this point they become aware that this music 
had a genesis and the idea of the composer as a personality—dead of course—be- 
gins to dawn. At the next stage, which is the final one for the vast majority, the audi- 
tor has become passably familiar with the standard concert repertory, which has been 
dinned into his ears incessantly. He knows the names of the great composers from 
Bach to Brahms and he may be in possession of considerable information concerning 
their lives. Up to this level the question of contemporary music has scarcely entered. 
The few works in the newer idioms that he has heard have made nothing more than 
a slightly unpleasant impression, and he looks on Debussy, Ravel and Respighi as mod- 
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ern. Secretly he feels that the latter is the more intelligible and therefore the greater. 

More than enough has been said concerning this, and it would not have entered 
this discussion, had it not been necessary to be reminded that this is, numerically the 
back bone of our musical public. It is to the entertainment of this public that all of 
the efforts of ambitious musical organizations, Opera companies, symphonic orchestras 
and conservatories, are directed. 

Set apart from this audience we find a group, small in number, that has achieved 
a wholly different approach to music. They are, if | am not deluded, of a more curious 
intelligence and they are more generally purposeful listeners. These form the nucleus 
of that relatively small group that comes into contact, not only with contemporary 
music, but also with its composers. And form, if | am not mistaken, the circle most 
important to creative music. This group is small, and when further split into its various 
coteries, it becomes, in some cases, a mere handful of followers. Probably, in all of the 
United States there are only a few thousand people interested, in any serious way, in 
contemporary music. The greater part of these would lean toward the more conser- 
vative music and might be said to have their center of activity in Rochester, where, at 
the Eastman School of Music, frequent programs of American compositions are pre- 
sented. 

“THE LEAGUE" 

For a number of years, The League of Composers, has exerted the most consider- 
able influence in the field of "advanced" music. This group has given the greater 
share of its attention to the European composer and, year by year, shows an increas- 
ing tendency to limit itself to the works of recognized men. Thus, its programs so far 
this winter have been devoted to familiar works. Starting with a program, in honor 
of the arrival, in America, of Arnold Schoenberg made up entirely of his earlier works 
(the only really characteristic piece presented being the Opus 2 String Quartet) 
they followed with a program of the "Classics of Modern Music'’. These were dis- 
covered to be the rather meritricious Kammermusik No. | of Paul Hindemith, the 
amusing and always charming Klavierkonzert Opus 36 No. |, of the same composer, 
the dull "Concertino for String Quartet" of Stravinsky and the Suite from the same 
composer's "'L'Histoire du'n Soldat." This was not a very strong presentation of the 
case of contemporary music. In a similar manner their programs of younger American 
composers, given every few weeks at the French Institute have been feeble in the me 
treme. They are obviously not attracting to their ranks the stronger talents among ng 
coming American composers and they are showing less enterprise in bringing . this 
country the latest European works. This throws the burden of their neglect as far as 
American works are concerned on to the shoulders of The Pan-American Association 
of Composers and, in the case of European music, entrusts it to the reluctant ne 
of various conductors, most of whom have no audience for such music and, lacking 


conviction, do nothing to form one. 


"THE NEW SCHOOL" 
It is a rather appalling feature of the case that there is no Seas ea 
in this country making any valuable attempt to build up an American school of com- 
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position or even to recruit an audience for such music as our native composers may 
write. The Eastman School is unwieldy and lacks direction in its aims. The Juilliard, 
it is true, presents the work of its talented students, and every now and then presents 
a native opera composed to a libretto of John Erskine. The situation in Philadelphia 
is not much, if any, better and such half-hearted efforts are not enough. To the best 
of my belief the only intelligent effort along these lines is the one being made at the 
New School for Social Research in New York under the leadership of Henry Cowell. 
This institution, as important as it is in the cultural life of New York City, is too little 
known to the musical public. It was founded in 1919 by a group consisting largely of 
former professors of Columbia University. Suspected of harboring sentiments, nothing 
less than odious to believers in the higher Butlerian ethology, they had been denied 
the privileges of the sacrosanct precincts. Prominent in the group were James Harvey 
Robinson, Charles Beard, Thorsten Veblen and Alvin Johnson; the latter becoming 
director in 1923. Under him there has been a steady growth, without any accom- 
panying tendency of flaccidity. Approximately three years ago the school moved from 
its old quarters in remodeled dwellings to a new building designed by Joseph Urban. 
This permitted an expansion of its activities and an increase of its value to its par- 
ticular public. 

The New: School was founded for adult education and | believe is still concerned 
primarily with it. The activities as a whole need not detain us, but it is interesting to 
note that, of seventy-two courses offered for 1933-34, thirty-five have to do with the 
fine arts and that twenty-six of these are concerned partially, or altogether, with to- 
day's expression. This hospitality to a sphere of study not usually so considerately 
treated, is extended to the inclusion of thirteen courses in music, most of them con- 
cerned with contemporaneous effort. Many public musical programs are presented 
and are designed to be part of the various musical courses. These are attended by 
the students, of course, but are frequented as well by a musical public that finds there 
music that can be heard no where else. This public is regrettably small, partly be- 
cause of a too general ignorance of what may be heard there, but primarily because 
there are too few interested people. This seems to be fully realized and most of the 
courses tend to the development of the needed type of auditor. 

Aaron Copland was the first to conduct a course in contemporary music at the 
New School. This was before the removal to the new building, but he found it possi- 
ble to give an occasional semi-public program of recent music. Henry Cowell suc- 
ceed him several years ago and at present is responsible for a large part of the musi- 
cal activities. As | mentioned above, his courses are meant to foster an intelligent and 
receptive attitude toward the often difficult contemporary idioms. Apparently he 
has not fallen into the common error of believing that the way to teach such appre- 
ciation is through a preliminary study of the Romantic period. Accordingly, to note 
some of the activities of the present season, we find evidences of an unique and in- 
telligent approach to the problem in the following courses and programs: ‘Music 
Systems of the World" (Russian, Malayan, American, Australian Bushmen, Irish, 
Korean, Indonesian, South Sea, Servian, Spanish Oriental, African and Madagascar 
primitive and folk music and in some cases dances were given); "Appreciation of Mod- 
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ern Music", a course of lectures by Henry Cowell, and a "Workshop in Modern Mu- 
sic'', a composer's forum. How invaluable these are to any one bent on an under- 
standing of present day music should be evident at once. 

There are the usual practical technical courses and many series of lectures, all 
under well informed men who are sympathetically inclined to new idioms. Space can- 
not be given to any further consideration of these, but detailed mention should be 
made of the concerts of contemporary music. There are few places where the "'ad- 
vanced" composer is so cheerfully heard or where so consistent an effort is made to 
bring recognition to the work of older men who have so far been unfairly neglected. 
Reputation and public acclaim seem to have little influence and over familiar music 
is refreshingly absent from the programs. That such a policy is apt to cause the pres- 
entation of poor music is not to be denied. But poor music presented at the New 
School is not one whit worse than poor music presented by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and, being perpetrated in a better cause, seems less painful to listen to. 

Through Henry Cowell's connection with both groups, the activities of the Pan- 
American Association of Composers, above mentioned, have become considerably 
merged with those of the New School. A number of the programs, devoted to native 
works, have been presented by the Pan-American Chamber Orchestra. We find the 
names of Wallingford Riegger, Adolph Weiss, Henry Cowell, Dane Rudhyar, Roy 
Harris, Charles Ives (who has, | believe, received most of his New York performances 
here), Randall Thompson, Carl Ruggles, Isidor Freed, Carlos Salzedo and all of the so- 
called "Young Composers Group'’ among those who have had frequent performance. 

During the present season, excepting a program of inferior Latin-American works, 
there has been no concert that did not contain elements of unusual interest. The 
String Quartet of Walter Piston—played at Yaddo last fall—had its New York 
premier on November |3th. While this is not a profound work, it is a singularly uni- 
fied and successful one, and is worthy of the attention of any ensemble. On the same 
program a recent quartet of Ruth Crawford's was presented. This composition has a 
slow movement of great merit. In December, the Brosa String Quartet, on a program 
consisting of two European and two American works, played the Concerto for Piano, 
Clarinet and String Quartet of Roy Harris. This is so much superior to the average 
run of European importations that nothing but the most profound apathy on the part 
of the public, and of those who cater to it, could prevent its wide performance. When 
we realize that the younger Americans are writing music of the quality of those com- 
positions just spoken of, the value of what is being done at the New School becomes 
apparent. Most of these composers, and many that | have not had space to mention, 
have very few performances elsewhere. Here the performance serves several pur- 
poses. It is a laboratory for the composer who cannot safely count on other oppor- 
tunities; it serves to assist the aural training of the audiences that are learning to 
comprehend contemporary ways, and it gives the person who is interested in a native 
musical art an opportunity to hear what is being written. It is a matter of regret 
that the audiences are not larger. The attitude of the press is partially to blame for 
this, many of the reviewers not having learned as yet just where their real interests 
should lie. Perhaps it is just as well that the labors take place in a comparative ob- 
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scurity. The League of Composers, which has not suffered from neglect, however 
much it has suffered from ridicule, has not seemed to profit by wider attention. 

The organizations of which | have spoken are all of them devoted to "modern 
music". An examination of the music presented will show that each reflects a special 
attitude toward composition and that each has its especial audience. But to the 
musical public at large they all deal with meaningless and cacophonous nonsense. 
With this public we will have to include most of the interpretive artists and a fair 
share of the critics. Such efforts as those at the New School do something towards 
remedying the situation. An intelligent and reasonably numerous audience for the 
American composer is still far more in the stage of promise than it is in the stage 
of fulfillment. Until the audience can be made to realize that modern simply means 
new, and that the cause for timidity on its part lies in a mass of misconceptions, the 
"advanced" composer, native or European will scarcely have a genuinely sympathetic 
milieu in which to work. 


4 SAINTS IN THREE ACTS 


C] "Epater le Bourgeois!" was the battle cry of the bad boys of art immediately 
following the war. They were the down-swing of the pendulum set in motion by Les 
Fauves—concerning whom there was nothing pseudo. One would have thought that 
the phrase and the effectiveness of the method itself would have been a thing of the 
past long before this. But, as current events prove, it still has its uses. Witness, 
Gertrude Stein, Virgil Thomson and their '‘opera''—''4 Saints in Three Acts." 

Now it seems that good form dictates that no criticism of this work shall be 
couched in anything but the reviewer's best Steinese. The metropolitan critics all 
fell to, heartily—the laurels will have to go to Lawrence Gilman of the Tribune—not 
only to show that they could be as scintillating as the next fellow, but also, to extri- 
cate themselves from the horns of a dilemma. 

Briefly, if one is intent on writing seriously on the subject, there is nothing that 
can be said concerning this flummery. | suppose that everyone knows, not only that 
the “opera” has no plot, that the words make no sense and that the music is entirely 
without substance; but that the whole conglomeration, nevertheless, had some mys- 
terious power to create a noticeable stir along Broadway. 

It would be interesting to examine the phenomenon, but, space forbidding, it will 
be necessary to be content with a few suppositions. My own surmise would be that 
the first, and most potent, factor was publicity; the second was the gullibility of. the 
"arty" element; and the third, certain virtues in the production itself. The latter is 
worthy of a few brief comments. To start with, as everyone has remarked, it was a 
happy thought to use a negro cast. Whether the reason for so doing was exactly 
stated—namely, that no white cast could speak the lines with sufficient composure— 
is unimportant. What does matter is that the cast is the one saving grace of the pro- 
duction. Most of the charm is due to the fresh intelligence of the principals and, in 
fact, of the whole company. 


To revert a moment to the creative angle—if any—of this work, | feel that the 
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effectiveness of the words [irrespective of meaning) has been much overestimated. 
In spite of the superb diction of the singers only a small part of the text gets across 
clearly. An occasional felicity of sound (of the syllables) and an occasional implica- 
tion of waggishness make for effectiveness but these episodes are insufficient to hold 
the attention for an entire evening. 

No criticism of Thomson's music is complete without mention of his extraordinary 
understanding of prosody. It is always possible to praise this element in his work for 
he writes recitative with great fluency—but if | may ask an impertinent question— 
what of it? | am not conversant with Mr. Thomson's methods of composition but if 
he does not use a paste pot and shears he has a phenomenal memory for other peo- 
ple's music. This might be condoned, up to a certain point, if there was any artistic 
unity to the whole. But there is none—the music is entirely without artistic integrity 
—it is fragmentary, pointless (excepting the most obvious commentaries on the 
words) and utterly superficial. The orchestration is not of the best although | believe 
that the composer cannot be held responsible for this. 

Alexander Smallens, who conducted with remarkable devotion to duty, did his 
best to beat this slightly stale egg into a palatable meringue. 
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THY LOVINGKINDNESS 


| have some minutes to spend 

so watch sweat-yellowed men 

scoop anaemic city dirt from ditches up to streets 
and coax a livelihood by feeding 

the shovel a gluttonous ration 

of their dwindling strength and patience. 


"Thy lovingkindness, 
O Jehovah, endureth 
for ever" 


is their silent song 

while the boss 

stands near—but then he walks 
away: the ash-heap of social balking 
is mulled over by the talkers: 


to hell with institutions . 
revolutionary means 

are the only hope of healing 
what ails 

the man who labors . 


to hell with the boss... 

double caps on milk-bottles 

can convey the message 

to our comrades of the New Age... 


and so on 
and soon. 


till the boss returns and marvels at their being 
so humble and content as their eyes seem to sing 


"Thy lovingkindness, 
O Jehovah, endureth 


for ever." 


KERKER QUINN. 
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Bad "Nature-Impressionism" in Eisenstein 


Paul Goodman 


l. 

C] A certain flabbiness that weakens the cinema of Eisenstein may be partly attributed 
to a kind of nature-impression that he is susceptible to. By “nature'’ | mean, shots of 
trees in a high wind or reflected in a calm pool, or the sea and sailboats by moon- 
light, or dark clouds with the sunlight streaming thru. Such scenes are cut into any 
Eisenstein film in every conceivable way. Their purpose is, first, to establish the 
“mood” (and also, | fear, to be picturesque). This is what | here mean by "impression- 
ism", an incorrect, accidental impressionism. Another purpose is to furnish metaphor, 
to clarify the action, as to say, "like clouds and flashes of lightning, so revolutionary 
zeal gathers in the masses." But metaphor so uniformly banale—Eisenstein, of course, 
often rises a thousand miles above it—would not be tolerated for a minute in litera- 
ture and ought to be suspect in cinema. .. . The effect of such blemishes, interspersed 
in a film, is to make it either wooden, when the scenes are not particularly pleasant in 
themselves, or flabby, as here. 


Il. 

For example: ''Potemkin” begins, if | recall, with a sequence of water-scenes, quiet 
streams, torrents, a raging river, the sea. This is obviously in the nature of an overture 
and informs us that we are to be concerned in some way with water, indeed with 
excitement on the water (or of the water, it is not clear which). But the real purpose 
seems to be to make the spectator's heart beat faster preparatory to the entrance 
of the protagonist, the ship. Is it not possible that the fine shot of the prow cutting 
the water would have been more dramatic by itself? In medias res. 

In the same film, after the martyred sailor is brought ashore and laid up in a 
tent, it seems necessary to Eisenstein to evoke "sadness." This is done by a little 
travelogue of a harbor at night—Oriental vessels and moonshine, Odessa asleep. 
The result, in the situation, is horrible mush. In ''Ten Days," a very similar scene—harbor 
at night, and the Kronstadt sailors waiting to attack at dawn—is not painful because 
it is just a lull, without "'significance’’; in fact, an admirable change of tempo; at most, 
expressing "expectancy." 

The film "Romance Sentimentale" is one continuous example of this “'nature 
moodiness'’; there is not one shot in it that will not make the spectator blush. Regarded 
as metaphor, it is "nonsense absolute'"\—from the drizzling on the window all the 
way to the cherry-trees in bloom (not excluding the piano floating in heaven!). Re- 
garded as an abstraction—and this is, of course, how this film must mainly be looked 
at—it is Tchaikovsky writing a "Fille aux Cheveux de Lin.” . . . It would not matter 
much, but that “Romance Sentimentale" is so inevitably by Eisenstein. It displays in 
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their full virulence many of the faults that infect his greater pictures and prevent 
them from being altogether satisfying. 

Similar, too, are the famous clouds in ‘Thunder Over Mexico''—so far as Eisenstein 
can be held responsible for this cruelly and criminally debauched edition of Messrs. 
Sol Lesser and Upton Sinclair. At every turning of the action we are offered one of 
Tisse's elegant shots of the Sky—sky serene, sky lightly rippled, sky just ordinary, sky 
beginning to be overcast... . 

Wt. 

Of the proper use of metaphor, or the evocation of a vigorous mood (to evoke 
a subtle or a spiritual mood seems beyond Eisenstein's powers|—dozens of beautiful 
examples could be cited from this director's cinema. The broadly amusing dream of 
the pedigreed bull soaring above the horizon in ‘Old and New"; lifting of the Neva 
Bridge in ''Ten Days'’; perhaps the baby carriage on the steps in ‘Potemkin.’ But all 
these employ rather the symbols of men than those of nature. 

Perhaps the truth is that only those who are far, very far removed from the 
natural or sensitive level can formalize the symbols of that level, "rocks, and stones, 
and trees.’ Eisenstein—as he himself would say—is a ‘'romantic'' and is more prone 
to succumb to the animal impressions that he really intended to speak out with. 


IV. 

| hesitate to generalize such a sketch as this, even by way of summary. Perhaps 
this way is best: the cinematic symbol, like any artistic symbol, may be used properly 
in two ways; (I) as a metaphor, and then its function is to clarify and advance the 
intrigue—whether by illustrating the characters or the motivation. But here, drama- 
tically, these nature-impressions of Eisenstein are too vague and general to tell us 
anything, to advance the action. And they are particularly dangerous in his case, 
since a lack of dramatic clarity is his major fault. 

Or secondly, the symbol may be one concrete expression of the whole idea of 
the particular work; one among many such concrete “embodiments” of the idea, so 
to speak—each of which, in its way, expresses the whole thing and all the others. But 
here, symbolistically, Eisenstein's nature-impressions are not only too loose to convey 
anything precise, except to himself; but their very idea such as it is conveyed—seems 
to be on a low, emotive level. 
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Recent Exhibitions 
Marchal E. Landgren 


Eugene Speicher: Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery: Jan. 2-Feb. 3, 1934. 

C] It was in 1912 when the National Academy honored his portrait of Helen Appleton, 
that Eugene Speicher first claimed a place on the honor roll of American art. From 
that year, he progressed so that his name has almost become synonymous to Ameri- 
can, and today he is generally heralded as the foremost painter in contemporary 
American art activities. His has been an expected success. And it was with a great 
deal of anticipation and ovation that this, his first one-man exhibition in five years, 
was held. 

Mr. Speicher's art demands respect. It is so dissociated from the human and so 
monumental in construction that one naturally respects it with the same awe that he 
holds for a public memorial. He lifts a cowboy away from the earth and places him 
in a salon in such a magnificent way that the observer loses all sense of social signifi- 
cance. It is true that the accoutrements of the cowboy are pictured; there is even 
a block of fire-wood to suggest his association with nature. In the same way, his study 
of a negro with banjo comfortably places his subject in a new environment. Speicher 
is a studio painter, and much of his art depends on his arrangement of subject before 
it is painted. Hence he is naturally successful with still-life. In the ‘Seated Nude" he 
reaches his highest plane for here he presents a theme that is undoubtedly a state- 
ment of his own existence and of his approach to painting. Here he depicts the 
atmosphere to which he has subjected himself in the role of artist. 

When Mr. Speicher leaves his studio and paints landscape, his approach remains 
the same and he sees the outward forms of nature as objects related to a canvas. The 
mental or emotional process remains the same but the result is of different calibre. 
He is weaker in his landscape for nature has no specific accoutrements that will identify 
it pictorially and which can be employed as so many definitely related objects. Nature 
cannot be moved from its environs into the salon, and the processes of nature can 
neither be changed nor arrested by one who is a part of its evolution. Speicher 
belongs in the studio, and from this habitat he offers us his contribution to American 
art that may find its place alongside that of John Singer Sargent. He may have been 
able to satisfy many of his generation, but it is doubtful whether the generation that 
follows will find any stimulation in his work. 


John Kane: Gallery 144 West 13th Street: Jan. 20-Feb. 5, 1934. 

It is to “the beautiful hills and valleys of old smoky Pittsburgh" that John Kane 
dedicates his painting. Born near the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie in Scotland, Mr. 
Kane came to America in 1880 and settled in Pittsburgh. He has been a witness to 
the development of this industrial center and it was the Carnegie Institute, founded 
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by his countryman, that first acknowledged him as an artist when they included his 
"Scenes from the Scottish Highlands" in the 26th Annual International Exhibition, 
1927. His love of the city is built on his long association with it, and every hill and 
hollow is sacred to him. It is this love that turns to poetry in his canvases. 

It is a pleasure to watch Mr. Kane paint, to see how boldly he maps out his 
canvas and then builds up his textures on areas of solid flat colors, never departing 
from the original movements of his theme but, rather, embellishing them. It is a thor- 
ough and expert technique that has developed itself to best express the painter's 
viewpoint. He has a remarkable sense of form and pattern, and his wealth of detail 
never confuses the simple movements of his composition. The majority of his canvases 
are brilliant technical performances. There are but a few of his contemporaries who 
can so handsomely relate simple flat textures to complicated areas as he has done 
in “Old St. Patricks" and in "Dawn." In fact many of our New York painters who de- 
pend so much on the studied variation of texture in their patterns could learn much 
from his handling of the flat areas in his ''From My Window." 

This talk of his technic almost belies the established fact that he is a primitive. 
But there is more to appreciate in Mr. Kane's art than his technic; there is that unity 
of form and content in expression that characterizes fine art. He is primitive because 
of the simplicity of his perception, which leads him to record a scene in its full pictorial 
aspect rather than to present a statement of the conflicting values of objects in 
nature. There is nothing complex in his love for the "hills and valleys of old smoky 
Pittsburgh" and he presents them to us with all of the simple beauty that he sees in 
them. 


Edy Legrand: Marie Sterner Gallery: Jan. 15-Feb. 3, 1934. 

There is something joyously refreshing in the response that Edy Legrand has to 
the world of people at his disposition. There is satisfaction in his statements concern- 
ing their existence, They are real people; certainly they do not come from his imagin- 
ation, and if they are fanciful it is because they are tempered by the humor of his 
perception. His knowledge of them is filled with appreciation and it is only this that 
keeps him from caricature and satire. Where his respect for these people is the 
greatest, his statements concerning them are most complete. It is with appreciation 
and respect that he paints the "Woman with Turban"' and presents her to us in all of 
the simplicity and quietness that is becoming to her femininity. It is this respect that 
tones down his palette for such pictures as the ''Annamite Dancers" and the "Young 
Morrocans.”" 

His humor takes him to the circus for many of his themes and here he finds 
delight in the absurdity of its grandeur and in the ridiculousness of its tragedy. In 
two large canvases, "The Big Circus'’ and ''Behind the Scenes," he fills us with the 
wonder of these aspects, but keeps us firmly rooted in their reality. 

M. Legrand is of romantic disposition, and there is much in his work that reminds 
us of his romantic predecessor, Delacroix. But his is of a different nature than that of 
Delacroix. Even though he turns to the same scenes which stimulated his forerunner, 
his response is tinged with a kind of delight that makes him more intimate with his 
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subjects. His paintings are much too personal to have any of the documentary quality 
that is found in the most appreciated canvases of Delacroix. 

He is a facile draughtsman, in fact, too facile for his own good. There are many 
canvases that would have been bettered if his approach had been a little more 
difficult and if he had had to struggle to present his theme. There are times when his 
color remains chalky and others when his whole presentation depends upon his drawing. 
This would not be so if more effort had been called for their completion. 


Alexander Brook: Downtown Gallery: Jan. 23-Feb. 10, 1934. 

Alexander Brook has grown away from the small puppet-like figures by which we 
used to identify his work. These little people who always seemed to be squeezed into 
small proportions because of the artist's interest in technic have suddenly taken deep 
breaths and have expanded to really fill the space allotted them by the canvas. 
Certainly Mr. Brook shows more courage and a greater response to his subject in such 
themes as the "Tragic Muse" and the "Southern Girl'' than in his earlier work. Both of 
these canvases are well-constructed and well-painted and one regrets that they are 
tinged with a sentimentality that still shows a certain lack of the courage necessary 
to complete the romantic expression which he suggests. However, the development 
from too great an interest in technic to a sincere response to subject matter is a good 
one and represents a solid growth. 

There are several small canvases in this exhibition that are particularly noteworthy. 
Such paintings as the "Juggernaut," "Evening," "Sorrow" and ‘Undressing’ reveal 
what Mr. Brook can do when he releases himself from whatever problems concern him 
in his presentation. In these he preserves and builds on his sound draughtsmanship and 
his fine ability to use oil paint without the restraint that weakens his larger canvases. 
There is none of the sentimentality and technical concern in these; they are his clearest 
statements. 

The exhibition as a whole carries us back further than half a century in American 
painting. It is as though Mr. Brook had been fascinated by the romanticism and awed 
by the realism of that age; for he has tried to compromise between the two schools of 
painting, beginning where they left off and oblivious to the revolution that has seeded 
our present-day soil. When he makes up his mind to break this compromise, we may 
expect a good deal of him for he is technically well-equipped. 
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The Dance Recitals 


Jeanne McHugh 


C Very little that is new in the dance has been brought to New York since the first 
of the year. The Ballet Russe—with Massine and Georges Balanchine as choreo- 
graphers—presented old, and ultra-familiar favorites. Shan Kar made several fare- 
well appearances before leaving for India; ‘The Soviet Dancers'' came, showed them- 
selves masters of the old ballet technique, and left behind them disappointed 
audiences that had expected something more than this from the new Russia. 

The important recent event was the return, at the Guild Theatre on February 
eighteenth, of Martha Graham in her first solo program in five years or more. She 
danced to a large and entranced audience and scored nothing less than a triumph. 
There were two new compositions, probably the better of which was "'Transitions’’, 
in four movements: "Prologue", ‘Sarabande’, "Pantomime" and "Epilogue". The 
first three built up to a powerful emotional climax which seemed to be somewhat 
weakened by the less pregnant "Epilogue" ending the group. There was, strangely 
enough, a great deal of the propaganda—or, if you prefer, social consciousness in 
this composition that was expected to be present, but was not, in the dances of the 
previously mentioned "Soviet Dancers”. 

The music to this new composition was by Lehman Engel and seemed hardly ade- 
quate as a support for this unusual conception. ''Phantasy'' in three dances, "Prelude", 
"Musette", and "Gavotte" to music of Arnold Schoenberg was much lighter in mood. 
It was graceful and amusing, which is probably exactly what it was intended to be. | 
believe that ''Frenetic Rhythyms—three dances of possession"’ is a revival of an older 
work of Miss Graham. To me it was the high spot of the program and was accom- 
panied by the effective and well written music of Wallingford Riegger. “The Satyric 
Festival Song" is high comedy and the "'Ekstasis"' is sheer beauty. The familiar open- 
ing numbers "'Prelude'’ and Lamentation'’ were not the less interesting because of 
their repetition. 

To a certain informed audience Martha Graham is one of the outstanding 
dancers of today, and it would seem that this estimate is in no sense an exaggerated 
one. 
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Books 


Two New Books on Music 


Twentieth Century Music, by Marian Bauer. New York: C. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Primarily this is a book for those who have found themselves baffled by contem- 
porary musical idioms. Miss Bauer writes (quoting M. D. Calvocoressi) ". . . you may 
be inclined to wonder why, since between the music that appeals to your own instinc- 
tive taste and the music on whose merits all the best judges agree there is more than 
enough to provide for a lifetime's enjoyment, you should wish.or should be asked to 
trouble about contemporary works upon which doubt may exist."" The author answers 
that "if great artists live in your time, you owe it to yourself and to them to acknowl- 
edge them. . ." This sets the tone of the book, and Miss Bauer goes patiently and 
thoroughly over the whole question, leaving little or nothing unconsidered. 

Starting back at the beginnings of what we loosely term our "musical system," 
she traces the course of innovations down to the present day. When she writes on 
the music of the present century she quotes freely from the music of contemporary 
European and American composers. This helps to clarify the subject to those who 
have some technical knowledge of the art, but, on the other hand, may be confusing 
to the average reader. Nevertheless, it cannot fail to be helpful to any one who ap- 
proaches it with serious intent. Miss Bauer writes with authority on a subject with 
which she is thoroughly familiar and in which she is thoroughly competent. 


Paderewski, by Charles Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

It is a different musical world that we enter in this book. It is the world of the 
virtuoso, the popular concert artist and of the musical public at large and one that has 
little to do with contemporaneous matters. There is something about the virtuoso— 
the great interpreter—that thrusts him back into the musical past. For even so great 
a personality as Paderewski could only function in a museum atmosphere of slightly 
moth-eaten masterpieces. This is a curious fact that merits some study. Thus, this 
book, dealing in a perfectly obvious way with a man whose musical tastes, whatever 
his interpretations may have been, were entirely conventional, has little purely musical 
interest. 

In the life and character of Mr. Paderewski there is, as every one knows, much to 
claim our attention and admiration. Insofar as this book deals with the purely surface 
details of this life and character, it serves its purpose well enough. It is neither pro- 
found nor deeply considered and it will be superseded by some work that does fuller 
justice to its subject. Mr. Phillips releases a flood of anecdotes and facts, on its pages, 
and it will probably prove useful as a reference work. The reader will unearth many 
interesting details during the course of its reading, providing that he has the time and 
patience to persist in a rather routine task. The illustrations were chosen with that 
complete absence of taste that is in itself a standard of a kind. 
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RECORDED MUSIC 
Edited by Arthur V. Berger 


ERNEST BLOCH: Quintet for Piano and Strings, 
played by Alfredo Casella and The Pro-Arte Quar- 
tet. Victor Masterpiece Set M-191. 


This work is undoubtedly one of the most master- 
ful and significant that has come from the Swiss- 
American composer's pen, and the performance in 
this European recording is superior to any that has 
been heard in these parts. | have pointed out pre- 
viously in these pages, apropos of a performance of 
the opus by the League of Composers, that Bloch 
frequently ceases to be original during the course 
of the music, and that the plethora of richness re- 
sulting from the impact of French impressionism, 
from which he borrows profusely, and his own in- 
tensely Hebraic feeling derogates appreciably from 
the effect of the whole. Let me indicate specifically 
the less distinguished loci, trusting that my reader 
is sufficiently familiar with the work (or that he will 
have recourse to the recording) so as not to find the 
references meaningless. The downward slope com- 
mences half way through the second movement 
(about the fourth record surface) and by the begin- 
ning of the fifth surface lapses into a second rate 
version of Debussy's Quartet. The last movement 
opens with promise, in an inspiriting Stravinsky style, 
which Bloch so well can handle. In its progress, how- 
ever, it becomes painfully episodic, and leaves the 
listener at the close at the point of boredom. 

The remainder of the work is distinguished and 
well-made, which makes the previous lapses all the 
more the pity. The theme in fourths of the first 
movement is powerful. One can only regret that 
in the course of the three movements it loses its 
forcefulness through recurrence ad nauseum. It is 
last heard to good advantage at the opening of the 
second movement and in the recapitulation of the 
same movement. The more pensive, slow theme of 
the first movement recalls ''Dies Irae", in common 
with so many other modern themes. The "Dies 
Irae", as a matter of fact, has become as much a 
cliche among a certain class of post-romantic and 
modernist music-makers, as the ‘Muss ess sein?" 
theme of Beethoven's last quartet was among the 
composers of the romantic period. 

The Quintet is Bloch's second large work to be 
recorded by Victor. Its predecessor is the well- 
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known Concerto Grosso (M-66) recorded by Fabian 
Sevitzky and the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Sinfonietta. 


A. V. B. 


RUTH CRAWFORD: Andante from String Quar- 
tet. ADOLPH WEISS: Three Songs for Soprano 
and String Quartet. New Music Quarterly Rec- 
ordings. 


The first recording of Henry Cowell's new ven- 
ture is a double faced disc bearing on one side the 
Andante movement of a string quartet by Ruth 
Crawford and on the other side three short songs 
for soprano and string quartet by Adolph Weiss. 
The Crawford piece is to me the outstanding ex- 
ample of her creative work to date—as far, of 
course, as | am acquainted with her music. It is an 
homogeneous, expressive movement written with 
seeming fluency and with deep emotion. 

The Weiss songs are set to the verses of Emily 
Dickinson entitled "Cemetery", The Railway Train", 
and "'Mysterious'’. The third one is the most mod- 
ern in idiom and the second one has an imitative 
accompaniment in which the composer, using only 
a string quartet, suggests as much of the motion 
and sounds of a train as did Honegger, in "'Pacific 
231", using an entire orchestra. 

These songs are all interesting and should offer 
no insupperable obstacles, as the Crawford Quartet 
would, to listeners who are not especially modern- 
minded. Mary Bell, soprano, sings the three songs 
and is accompanied by the New World String 
Quartet, which organization also performs the 
Crawford work. 
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CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 
SANORA BABB 


Sanora Babb lives in Hollywood, California. Her 
work is becoming known through its appearance in 


Clay, Prairie Schooner, Outlander and The Windsor 
Quarterly. — 


SPENCER BRODNEY 
Mr. Brodney is the Editor-in-chief of Current 


History. 
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STANLEY BURNSHAW 

This is Mr. Burnshaw's third appearance in 
TREND. His work has been published in many peri- 
adicals, including "The Dial," "Forum," ''Poetry," 
"Transition,"' "This Quarter,’ "Modern Quarterly 
Review" and "The American Caravan." He is now 
one of the editors of New Masses." 


SOPHIA DELZA 

Miss Delza is a well known member of the active 
group of American dancers resident, and working 
in New York City. She has made an extensive study 
of the dances of various nationalities. 


DANA LEWIS 

Mr. Lewis has been prominent, for some years, 
in the Little Theatre movement, having written the 
music and lyrics for several editions of the ‘Annual 
Review of the Saint Paul Little Theatre. He was 
conductor of the literary page of the Saint Paul 
"News" for two years. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 

Mr. Macleod has appeared in numerous maga- 
zines including "'Left, This Quarter, New Masses and 
The Nation.’ He was American editor of two ad- 
vance guard trilingual reviews, Front (Holland) and 
Morada (Italy and France). He is now residing in 
New York City. This is his second appearance in 
Trend. 


WILFRED QUAYTMAN 

Says Mr. Quaytman: "'l am in my early twenties, 
am blond-haired and blue eyed” (this ought to give 
him safe passage through Germany). ‘Last year | 
contracted pneumonia and in my delirium | wrote a 
play and a short story. Normally, however. | con- 
fine myself to verse." 

He has been an office boy, note-teller, proof- 
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reader, multigrapher, typist and credit man and 
writes most of his poetry while riding in the subway 
(he has a preference for the new Eighth Avenue 
line). He has appeared in The Aardvart, Mate and 
Woof and The Latin Quarterly. 


KERKER QUINN 

Mr. Quinn lives in Peoria, Illinois and has con- 
tributed to Tone, Prairie Schooner, The Latin Quart- 
erly, The Windsor Quarterly, The Frontier, The 
American Poetry Journal and other periodicals. 


HARRY ROSKOLENKIER 

Twenty six years of age and a New Yorker, 
Harry Roskolenkier has worked as a sailor, draw- 
bridge operator, gandy dancer (not very aesthetic) 
and is today on the receiving end of that ingenious 
bit of "planned economy" known as the C.W.A. 
He has appeared in Left, Pagany, Poetry, Windsor 
Quarterly and numerous other magazines. 


W. D. TROWBRIDGE 

Mr. Trowbridge lives in Green Valley, Illinois. 
He has written for Nativity, The Frontier, The Prairie 
Schooner and previously in Trend. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 

It seems hardly necessary to introduce Frank 
Lloyd Wright to any American who has followed 
even casually the development of our native archi- 
tecture. He is the outstanding individualist among 
the modern school, and may be said to be largely 
responsible for the direction it has followed, not only 
in this country, but in Europe as well. He is credited 
with influencing such outstanding men as J. J. P. 
Oud of Holland and Gropius and Mies van der 
Rohe in Germany. Mr. Wright has been notably 
successful in his designs for dwellings. 


CORRESPONDENCE _ 


Beginning in our next issue Paul Goodman will 
edit a correspondence column for Trend. We would 
dislike to place him under the necessity of writing 
letters to himself, therefore we request our readers 
to oblige him with the requisite number of inter- 
esting communications. As many as can be, will be 
printed or, at least, commented upon. The imme- 
morial editorial privilege of overlooking those corre- 
spondents who criticize too keenly will be exercised 
as little as may be, or—if our endurance is equal 
to Mr. Goodman's—perhaps not at all. 
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